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The Canadian Welfare Council 


Was founded in Ottawa, in 1920, as the result of a National Conference of Child Welfare Workers, 
convened by the Child Welfare Division, Dominion Department of Health. 


OBJECT 
(1) To create throughout the Dominion of Canada an informed public opinion on problems 
in the field of social welfare. 
(2) Toassist in the promotion of standards and services which are based on scientific principles 
and which have been proved effective in practical experience. 


METHODS 


(1) The preparation and publication of literature, arrangement of lectures, addresses, radio 
and film material, etc., and general educational propaganda in social welfare. 


(2) Conferences. (3) Field Studies and Surveys. (4) Research. 


MEMBERSHIP 
The membership falls into two groups, organization and individual. 


(1) Organization membership shall be open to any organization, institution or group having 
the progress of Canadian Social Welfare wholly or in part included in their programme, articles 
of incorporation, or other statement of incorporation. 

(2) Individual membership shall be open to any individual interested in or engaged in welfare 
work, upon payment of the fee, whether that individual is in work, under any government in 


Canada, or not. 
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Presewe the Hames They Fight Gor 


HIS is the issue of the Community Chests of Canada, and, if one may borrow 
€& a phrase from the vocabulary of the law-makers, it is a “legitimate issue”. 
At no time of the year are the fund-raising organizations of the country 
more legitimately entitled to an issue devoted to their work than in the month 
of September. For it is in this month, primarily, that the cities of Canada, 
complying with the request of the Victory Loan Committee, have concentrated 
their welfare fund appeals. 


The dedication of this issue to the Community Chest appeals in September 
is also appropriate for even more compelling reasons than that mentioned above. 
The reason already given might well be that of Saturday Night or Chatelaine 
or Liberty, or any of those Canadian publications whose September issues show 
their co-operative interest by carrying stories and pictures about the appeals on 





behalf of our home front agencies. 


The Canadian Welfare Council, however, has a much more intimate relation- 
ship with the work and the membership of the Chests than any of these worthy 
publications. The Welfare Council is, in fact, supported to a considerable degree 
)/ by the Chests. It has now within its Community Chests Division nearly all of 

- the Chests of Canada as members, and it acts as the agent of the Chests in 
®S developing national publicity through various channels that will give the scattered 


te 


community funds a greater sense of cohesion and unity than they could possibly 
have felt before. What better example, then, could the Council set for those 
upon whom it has been pressing the needs of the Chests for national interpreta- 
tion and publicity than the example of practising what it preaches in the contents 
of this issue? 


There is no denying the importance of the contribution which the Chests of 
Canada to-day are making to the cause of social welfare. 


We have singled out for special attention in this issue certain Chests like 


the Jewish Federation in Montreal, and the Protestant, Jewish and Catholic Federa- 
Continued on next page 





tions in Toronto, whose records of stability and progress over a quarter century 
entitle them to be called the pioneers and leaders of the chest movement in Canada. 
Chests are in fact the backbone of financial support of the private social agencies 
of the country. Five minutes devoted to the study of the record-of-giving of any 
city before and after the development of its Community Chest will show beyond 
any shadow of a doubt that co-operative methods of financing social agency 
programs have resulted in higher levels of giving. The figures quoted in this 
issue’s article on the Toronto Chests bear out this contention. Because of the 
extra support provided through the Chests, it has therefore been possible to 
provide in our well-organized communities more and more of the “quality 
programs” in which a high standard of personal service has been made available. 
If the private agencies have made any contribution at all in the field of social 
welfare throughout the years, it has been primarily due to their insistence on ever 
higher standards and increasingly adequate levels of professional performance. 
In this they have set the example, as they have set the pace, for the public 
welfare departments. No greater credit could be paid to the Chests than to say 
that their financial support through the years has made possible the quality of 
this private agency contribution. 


The Chests of Canada are the tools and the property of all community 
interests. Chest methods of co-operative financing of private welfare programs 
have been adopted by French-Canadian Catholic communities, by Jewish com- 
munities, by English Catholic, and by Protestant and Non-Sectarian communities. 
They vary in size from the towering edifice of the Montreal Financial Federation, 
the largest Chest in Canada, with its total of 13 million dollars raised since its 
inception in 1922, to the smaller, more modest efforts in Saskatoon, Regina and 
Kingston. There may be peculiar local differences in the framework within which 
they operate——as for instance Ottawa with its dual Protestant-Roman Catholic 
Chests—but in fundamental principles they are all the same. 


From the beginning they have received the support of the businessman and 
of the philanthropist. More and more, as the base of giving is broadened and as 
the personnel of the boards of the Chests and of the agencies is democratized, 
support from the middle classes of the population, and from labour and trade 
union groups is steadily increasing. This is a healthy sign because it means that 
the community funds can become a genuine movement of the people—a genuine 
expression on the community level of the democracy for which today we are fighting. 


As the Chests face the second quarter-century of their Canadian experience, 
the outlook for them, as for the nation is difficult and unpredictable. In the 
case of the Chests, as in the case of the nation, the support of all the people 
will be needed to pull them through to victory. 
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Au Affair of Honour, 1917. 1941 


The Story of Canada’s 





First Financial Federation. 


HE Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies in Montreal 
has completed twenty-five 
years of service. Organized in 1917, 
their first quarter century anni- 
versary was celebrated in 1941. 
On September 14th, the 1942 cam- 
paign will be launched. It will be 
a united appeal with the Jewish 
General Hospital, United Jewish 
Refugee and War Relief, Canadian 
Jewish Congress, and the War 
Efforts Committee to raise $558,- 
000. The Federation’s objective is 
$310,000. 


During these twenty-five years 
the Federation has collected 
$6,983,377 and has aided thousands 
of men, women and _ children 
through its member agencies. It is 
the only Federation on the Ameri- 
can continent with a_ central 
administrative office which acts 
also as a Council of Social Agen- 
cies. The Board of Trustees is 
composed of two representatives 
from each agency. This centraliza- 
tion has made possible an inclusive 
administrative cost of only 6.49%. 
That the Jews of Montreal have 
understood and supported this 
efficient organization is shown in 
the figures for the first and the 
twenty-fifth campaigns: 

1917—$128,000 collected—1852 
contributors. 


1941—$310,000 collected—9528 
contributors, plus approximately 





16,000 employees in 400 factories 
and offices. 


The Government of the Province 
of Quebec has made grants to it of 
$200,000 towards the erection of 
new buildings for Mount Sinai 
Sanatorium, and the Hebrew Old 
People’s Sheltering Home, and, 
together with the federal and civic 
governments, has shown confidence 
in the Federation’s administration 
by allocating to it during the de- 
pression years, 1930-34, the sum of 
$614,780 for unemployment relief 
and for the care of children. 


The faith which men and- women 
have had in the Federation 
through the years is underlined by 
the bequests made to it. At the 
top of the list is the gift of its first 
Honorary President, the late Sir 
Mortimer B. Davis, who  be- 
queathed the sum of $100,000. 
Others whose generosity has been 
outstanding were Moses Michael- 
son, Solomon Levinson and the 
Silverstone family. The Endow- 
ment and Legacies Fund of the 
Federation now amounts to 
$162,312, and the goal is a million 
dollars! 


In 1914 the Boards of the Baron 
de Hirsch Institute and the Hebrew 
Benevolent Society appointed a 
Committee to consider uniting 
and co-ordinating Jewish charities 
in Montreal. The following year, 
application was made for a charter 








and on March 16, 1916, the Quebec 
legislature granted it. The Federa- 
tion began operations in 1917 with 
the late Sir Mortimer B. Davis and 
the late Mark Workman as 
Honorary Presidents, Maxwell 
Goldstein, K.C., as President, and 
Garfield A. Berlinsky as Executive 
Director. Mr. Ernest G. F. Vaz 
became Comptroller in 1921 and 
Executive Director in 1923, which 
office he still holds, and it is to his 
business acumen that a generous 
measure of the success of the 
Federation through the years may 
be attributed. 

Twelve agencies joined the 
Federation. More than passing 
notice should be taken of the 
senior agency of the group, the 
Baron de Hirsch Institute, named 
for Baron Maurice de Hirsch. This 
man, according to Lucien Wolf, the 
English historian, was one of 
the greatest of Jewish philanthro- 
pists, his benefactions totalling 
£18 million, of which £10 million 
went to form the capital of the 
Jewish Colonization Association. 


Mourning the death of their son, 
the Baron and Baroness de Hirsch 
adopted humanity as their heir. 
Their reply to messages of sym- 
pathy was, “Our son we have lost, 
but not our heir. Humanity shall 
be our heir.” 

In 1890, the Young Men’s 
Hebrew Benevolent Society of 
Montreal appealed to Baron de 
Hirsch for funds to make possible 
a sheltering home, to assist immi- 
grants to become self-supporting 
and to educate their children. 
$20,000 was received, and the 


building at 7 St. Elizabeth Street 
was purchased. In June, 1891, the 
Mayor of Montreal opened it and 
it was named the Baron de Hirsch 
Institute. Upon the death of the 
Baron and Baroness, a bequest of 
$89,000, augmented by a contribu- 
tion of $10,000 from the Jewish 
Colonization Association, made 
possible the erection of the present 
building at 2040 Bleury Street, 
which was officially dedicated May 
28, 1902, by His Excellency, the 
Earl of Minto, Governor General 
of Canada. 

The Baron de Hirsch Institute 
to-day, with its Family Welfare, 
Child Welfare and Legal Aid De- 
partments, is the largest private 
Jewish agency of its kind in 
Canada. In 1941, 3,164 adults and 
children received relief and service. 

The functions of the Child Wel- 
fare Department include preven- 
tion and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency; placement and super- 
vision of children in foster homes; 
institutional placement of children; 
protection of children born out of 
wedlock; social study and arrange- 
ments for adoptions, and care to 
neglected children in their own 
homes. 

A feature of the Legal Aid De- 
partment is that the Superin- 
tendent maintains contact with all 
Jewish patients in hospitals for 
mental and incurable cases, with 
prisoners in jails and_peniten- 
tiaries; and advice is given in re- 
gard to immigration problems. In 
1917, this Department gave legal 
assistance to 45 persons; in 1941, 
to 3,700. 
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The Baron de Hirsch Cemetery, 
which provides free burial for the 
poor and otherwise assists Jewish 
families during bereavement, has 
been a member of the Federation 
from the beginning. 

Mount Sinai Sanatorium—the 
site for which at Ste. Agathe 
des Monts, P.Q., was donated by 
the Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion—ministers to those suffering 
from tuberculosis, without distinc- 
tion of race or religious belief. In 
1917, the number of patients 
treated was 106; the daily average 
of patients was 33, and the total 
hospital days’ care given, 12,191. 
In 1941, these figures had grown 
to 163; 91; and 33,231. 

Herzl Dispensary and Hospital, 
providing free medical treatment 
to needy persons treated 8,576 in 
1917, and in 1941, 14,325. During 
the typhoid fever epidemic in 
1926, the Dispensary gave 10,000 
inoculations. 

Due to the increase in malnu- 
trition and tuberculosis, the Herzl 
Health Service Centre was opened 
in 1941 and admitted as a mem- 
ber of the Federation. 


In keeping with the most modern 
trends in child welfare work, 
whereby children if possible are 
placed in foster homes instead of 
being cared for in institutions, the 
Montreal Hebrew Orphans’ Home 
was closed this year, and its func- 
tions transferred to the Jewish 


Child Welfare Bureau. In 1941 the 
Home had completed thirty-two 
years of institutional child welfare 
work in Montreal. 








The Tutoring and Play Group, 
financed by the Federation, teaches 
problem children and gives them 
such handicraft instruction as will 


assist them to become useful 
citizens. 
Another Federation member 


agency which through thirty-one 
years has made its contribution to 
the peace and security of those in 
whom the flame of life burns low 
is the Montreal Hebrew Old 
People’s and Sheltering Home. 
Beginning with a population of 8, 
in 1941 the number had grown to 

134. - 

According to Maimonides, the 
highest degree of charity is to 
create the conditions which make 
charity unnecessary. This the 
Jewish Employment Bureau tries 
to do. Opened in 1929 to give free 
employment service, 1941 showed 
a new high when 1,429 applicants 
were placed at work, and 4,697 
interviews were given. 

For the 900 youngsters enrolled 
at the Neighbourhood House, that 
institution serves as an excellent 
training ground in social relation- 
ships and good citizenship. One 
has only to consider the potential- 
ities for delinquency which exist 
with children left to their own 
resources to realize the admirable 
preventative service rencered. 

Neighbourhood House now has 
the first Jewish Rover Sea Scout 
Crew in Canada. 18% of the 
children enrolled are non-Jewish, 
composed of eleven other national- 
ities and races. 

Sunshine Camp at St. Mar- 
guerite, Lac Masson, where one 





hundred children can be accom- 
modated, and the Hebrew Young 
Ladies’ Sewing Society, which 
made over a thousand garments 
last year, complete the story of 
the Federation’s members. 


Much has been accomplished. 
One of the highlights of the years 
was the formation in 1923 of the 
Business Men’s Council, a body of 
two hundred business and pro- 
fessional men who dedicated them- 
selves to strengthening the Federa- 
tion’s financial position. 

In 1931, the Women’s Division 
of the Federation was formed, and 
has since then done splendid work 
in connection with all fund-raising 
efforts. 

The far-reaching effects are still 
being enjoyed of the co-operative 
action of the Federation, the 
Montreal Financial Federation, 
and other Chests and national 
agencies,:in 1930 in ‘regard to in- 
come tax exemption of contribu- 
tions to charity. Representations 
to the Finance Minister of that day 
resulted in an amendment to the 
Income War Tax Act being passed 
which exempted all contributions 
to charity within 10% of the con- 
tributor’s income. This has un- 
doubtedly meant large savings to 
Chest subscribers and increased 
income to the Chests of Canada 
over the years. If the amendment 
had passed as originally drafted, 
only those contributions made to 
hospitals would have been exempt. 
Credit for bringing this problem to 
the attention of the Minister of 
Finance and the Montreal Finan- 


cial Federation goes to Mr. Vaz: 
immediately thereafter Finan- 
cial Federation proceeded to rally 
the support of other Canadian 
Chests and national agencies. 


Cash relief was instituted by the 


Unemployment Commission in 
Montreal in 1933, after its success 
had been amply demonstrated by 
the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies, and representations had 
been made to the Commission by 
the Federation’s Executive Direc- 
tor. Persistent appeals to the 
municipal Advisory Relief Board 
for more adequate food allowances 
also brought results. Between 
1932 and °33, the allowance for a 
family of five was increased from 
$22 per month to $34.20. 


In 1940, the Federation col- 
laborated with the Jewish Refugee 
Committee to aid Jews fleeing 
Europe. This arrangement con- 
tinues, and the Family Welfare 
Department of the Baron de 
Hirsch Institute investigates all 
cases referred to them. 


Fifteen years ago, the Federa- 
tion adopted and has retained as 
its campaign slogan, An Affair of 
Honour. Collections prove that 
those to whom the appeal is made 
year after year do consider it an 
honour to uphold the work, and 
well they should. The record of 
the first quarter century of service 
of Canada’s pioneer Federation is 
indeed an honourable one. Its 
Board and its contributors have 
demonstrated the strength and 
adaptability of this democratic 
way of meeting community pro- 
blems. 
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Twenty-Five Years in Toroule. 


HEN the Federation move- 
ment was first initiated in 
Toronto, it came to a com- 


munity whose welfare work cer- 
tainly needed the injection of new 
ideas and a better type of organi- 
zation. 

It is, of course, unfair to com- 
pare the present with a period 
twenty-five years ago. There are 
probably few communities which 
could not show marked advance in 
that time. Much that is most 
significant in social welfare work 
has come into being in that period. 
It is true also that great changes 
would have taken place in Toron- 
to, whether the Federation move- 
ment had been developed there or 
not. It is hard to see, however, 
how the development which has 
actually taken place could have 
come about with anything like the 
same degree of effectiveness with- 
out the powerful impetus which 
the Federation movement brought 
into being. 

The three chief 


that time were: 


difficulties at 


(1) Lack of adequate support. 
(2) An almost entire lack of 
men in social work leadership. 
(3) A lack of workers trained 
in modern social welfare methods. 
Taking these points in reverse 
order, it may be said that the 
School of Social Work, University 
of Toronto, had, through the far- 
sighted generosity of Mrs. H. D. 
Warren, already begun its work of 
training workers for the social 


welfare field. The very idea that 
training was necessary to take a 
social work position was. still, 
however, extremely new to many 
people. 

The lack of men on governing 
boards was also a great weakness. 


Some boards did have business 
and professional men in their 


membership, but these were the 
exception and social work was 
largely in the hands of women. 
Capable hands these were, in many 
cases, but it will not be seriously 
disputed that to gain the ear of 
the whole community, and to put 
social welfare work in the position 
in the community which it ought 
to hold, there must be able men 
as well as women in positions of 
leadership. 

With regard to financial sup- 
port, the lack of sufficient money 
to finance social agencies is, of 
course, a chronic condition. There 
never will be enough money for 
that, because social work is con- 
stantly developing and attempting 
to meet the new needs which come 
to light in the process of the com- 
munity’s development. But the 
lack of financial support twenty- 
five years ago was something quite 
different from that. The amounts 
available for social welfare work, 
both from the public and from 
private sources, strike us now as 
pitifully small. Of course the inter- 


vening twenty-five years have 
been years of great social changes. 
with marked increase in com- 








munity wealth, as well as the 
social problems which wars and 
depressions have thrown up. One 
would anticipate a marked in- 
crease in welfare expenditures. 
The community has become much 
more socially conscious in that 
period, but whatever the measuring 
rod used, the fact remains that the 
amounts of money available 
twenty-five years ago, even taking 
into account the needs of that 
period, were totally inadequate. 
To publicize this fact, the Bureau 
of Municipal Research issued a 
pamphlet entitled Toronto Gives. 
In it an analysis was made of the 
donations of that time. Fourteen 
prominent agencies had their donor 
lists carefully checked and 
analyzed. The 12,459 donations 
made to these fourteen institutions 
totalled only $39,742. Donors of 
$1.00 or less numbered 7,667 
(1,817 had given but 25c or less). 
There were only 100 subscriptions 
out of the total which were for 
more than $25 and only two for 
more than $250. Social work was 
suffering from pernicious financial 
anaemia. When duplications were 
eliminated, the total of donors was 
6,567, including donations as small 
as 10c. 

This was the situation when the 
possibility began to be discussed 
of grouping agencies in one appeal. 
Of the influences which made the 
Toronto public conscious of the 
need for some change in plan, the 
most outstanding was the Bureau 
of Municipal Research, with Dr. 
Horace L. Brittain as Director. 
The publications of the Bureau 





not only analyzed the giving 
habits and trends in Toronto in 
the manner outlined above, but 
gave the experience of other cities 
where the Federation plan had 
been tried. The Central Council of 
the Neighborhood Workers Associ- 
ation, composed of both profes- 
sional and _ volunteer’ workers, 
under the Chairmanship of 
Reverend Peter Bryce, eagerly 
took up the idea and advocated it. 
The Rotary Club of Toronto also 
became conscious of the wisdom 
of the federated plan of finance, 
and threw all its influence behind 
the movement. 


In the field of actual organiza- 
tion, the Jewish community led the 
way, and the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies was organized, and 
had its first campaign in 1917, 
combining in one appeal ten or 
twelve charitable organizations 
providing service in the Jewish 
community. 

Having a_ socially conscious 
group behind it, its progress has 
been steady through the years, 
and has been the means of de- 
veloping modern standards _ of 
social work in its member agencies. 
In 1938, the United Jewish Wel- 
fare Fund was organized to extend 
the principle of central campaign- 
ing beyond the local social services 
in the Federation to a variety of 
other causes carrying on inde- 
pendent appeals, and the Federa- 
tion was merged with the new 
Fund which now has 45 members. 
This merger was effected under 
the executive directorship of Mar- 
tin Cohn, for many years director 

















of the Jewish Federation, and 
now Executive Director of the 
Canadian Jewish Congress, Central 
Division. 

While the Federation as such 
has membership in the more in- 
clusive United Jewish Welfare 
Fund from which its funds are now 
derived, the Federation itself co- 
ordinates and finances its own 
member agencies which now num- 
ber twenty-two. This function has 
been fulfilled continuously since 
its establishment in 1917. A total 
of $2,232,365 has been collected 
and disbursed through the Federa- 
tion of Jewish Philanthropies for 
social work in Toronto during the 
twenty-five year period, 1917-1941. 

In 1918, a committee sponsored 
by the Rotary Club was formed to 
try to bring about a_ general 
Federation. Nearly a year was 
spent in organizing, carrying on 
discussions with the boards of the 
various agencies, securing their 
concurrence in the new plan, work- 
ing out a suitable constitution, 
and other necessary preliminaries. 
The organization then and since 
known as the Federation for Com- 
munity Service launched its first 
campaign in May, 1919. It was 
not a separate campaign but was 
a joint one with three other large 
units, put on by organizations con- 
nected with war effort. The general 
public, however, decided that the 
war was definitely over, and this 
“Big Four” campaign met with a 
very cold reception. Some of the 
money represented work which 
these organizations hoped to do, 
but the Federation, asking for a 





reasonable sum, had only 38% of 
its budget provided for by this 
campaign, and was left with some 
organizations on its hands to 
finance who were not at all en- 
thusiastic about this rather in- 
auspicious start. Those who really 
believed in the Federation idea, 
refusing to accept defeat, did some 
tremendously hard work at that 
time. An effort had been made to 
make the appeal as inclusive as 
possible, and there were more than 
fifty organizations included in the 
first canvass. With only 38% of 
the objective in sight, some of the 
organizations, including hospitals, 
retired from membership; but by 
a mighty effort the situation was 
saved, and the process began of 
building up a solid basis of support 
and understanding. From the first, 
the Federation had social as well 
as economic aims, and kept these 
well to the front. Much more than 
was ever claimed for it has actually 
been accomplished, although one 
point, that of immunity from other 
appeals to business men, con- 
siderably stressed at the outset, 
has not as yet been achieved. The 
task is difficult, if not impossible, 
in any city the size of Toronto. 
After the first campaign in 1919, 
Horace Davidson was for a short 
time Secretary, to be followed in 
1920 by Reverend M. C. Mac- 
Lean, who served in that capacity 
until 1929, and who rendered ex- 
cellent service in helping to lay 
the basis for greater achievements. 
Alec D. Hardie, the present 
General Secretary, assumed his 
responsibilities in 1929, and in the 














period of thirteen years which 
have elapsed since that time has 
guided the Federation through 
the stormy seas of the depression 
years into the equally hectic years 
of war. 


In the first campaign of the 
Federation for Community Ser- 
vice, ten Roman Catholic organi- 
zations were included; and for a 
number of years they joined with 
the non-denominational agencies 
in making their appeal to the 
public through the Federation. 
Friction developed, however, and 
under the leadership of His Grace, 
Archbishop Neil McNeil and 
Duncan J. McDougall, both now 
deceased, the Roman Catholics of 
Toronto organized a_ separate 
federation, having their first cam- 
paign in the autumn of 1927. This 
solicitation, which had an objec- 
tive of $100,000 was _ enthusias- 
tically responded to, and $178,458 
was realized. Later on, there was a 
recession from this high mark, but 
the Federation of Catholic Chari- 
ties has been continuously through 
the years on a sound financial 
footing and has collected a total 
of $1,759,926. On September 13th 
it will open its campaign for 
$116,675 to finance fourteen mem- 
ber agencies. Since 1936 the 
Reverend F. H. Gallagher, S.T.L., 


has been the Executive Secretary. 


Great numbers of business and 
professional men have been 
brought into the work of the 
boards and committees of the two 
Federations and of the United 
Jewish Welfare Fund. Increasing 
sums of money have been made 
available to carry on the work of 
the Protestant, Non-Sectarian, 
Roman Catholic and Jewish social 
agencies. Constantly rising stan- 
dards of work have been assured 
and an ever-widening basis of pro- 
fessional knowledge and _ training 
of the workers in the various agen- 
cies has been made possible. Pro- 
gress has been made. During the 
twenty-two years since its found- 
ing, the Federation for Community 
Service has collected $10,162,945. 
Its fall campaign for $698,247 
opens September 23rd. 

Problems connected with fund- 
raising are worked out amicably, 
and practically all of the agencies 
financed by the three financial 
federations of Toronto are repre- 
sented in the Toronto Welfare 
Council. Through this and other 
avenues of co-operation the Chests 
are being brought steadily to- 
gether. Since the war _ began, 
efforts have been made to merge 
the three campaigns into one; but 
only the future can tell whether 
or not the very real difficulties in 
the way of accomplishing this ob- 
jective can be overcome. 





D. you realize that $5714 million have been colected by Canadian Chests 
during the past twenty-five years? Included in this sum are $1%4 million raised 
for various war appeals. The Chests’ skill in money-raising has been used to 
aid the war effort. 
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HE Ottawa Community 
Chests, unique among Chest 
organizations, are the out- 
growth of a survey made by the 
Canadian Welfare Council in 
1931-32. Since 1933 when the first 
campaign was held, the Chests 
have raised $1,356,134 for the 
twenty-two member agencies. Fall 
campaign dates are set for Sept. 
28 to October 3, and the objective 
is $180,000. 
The Capital City has a popula- 


tion of between 150,000 and 
160,000 composed of four main 
religious groups — Protestant, 


English-speaking Roman Catholic, 
French-speaking Roman Catholic, 
and Jewish. Because of the size of 
the city, it was decided that four 
Chests would be impossible and 
that one general Chest would not 
meet the requirements. Therefore, 
it was agreed to have a combina- 
tion plan. The Protestant and 
Jewish groups united to form one 
Chest, and the two Roman 
Catholic groups united to form the 
second Chest. A group of non- 
sectarian agencies are members of 
both Chests. Each Chest has its 
own Board of Directors and 
Budget Committee. The Roman 
Catholic Board of Directors and 
Budget Committee have equal 


representation of English-speaking 
and French-speaking members. 
There is a joint Executive Com- 
mittee composed of the officers of 





Ottawa Chests pu “Ainitly” 
in “Community” 


both Chests and representatives 
from each of the Budget Commit- 
tees. The two Chests unite in one 
campaign and have one Executive 
Director and staff. 

The Protestant, General and 
Non-Sectarian Chest is responsible 
for raising and administering the 
funds required by the Protestant 
and Jewish agencies and the larger 
proportion of the funds needed by 
the non-sectarian agencies, Chest 
campaign and administration, 
Council of Social Agencies and 
Social Service Index. The Roman 
Catholic and Non-Sectarian Chest 
is responsible for raising and ad- 
ministering the funds for the 
English and French-speaking 
Roman Catholic agencies and a 
smaller proportion of the costs of 
non-sectarian agencies, Chest cam- 
paign and administration, Council 
of Social Agencies and Social Ser- 
vice Index. 

Budgets of the Protestant and 
Jewish agencies are reviewed by 
the Budget Committee of the 
Protestant, General and Non-Sec- 
tarian Chest, while those of the 
Roman Catholic agencies are re- 
viewed by the Budget Committee 
of the Roman Catholic and Non- 
Sectarian Chest. The Budgets of 
non-sectarian agencies are reviewed 
by the joint Budget Committees. 

Each Budget Committee is 
responsible to its own Board of 
Directors. The campaign objective 





is agreed upon by the Joint Execu- 
tive Committee after the Budget 
Committee has reported to the 
Board of Directors of each Chest. 
Each Chest has its own quota to 
raise, e.g., campaign total $160,000, 
of which $105,000 must be raised 
by Protestant, General and Non- 
Sectarian, and $55,000 must be 
raised by Roman Catholic and 
Non-Sectarian. The Campaign 
Committee is representative of 
both Chests. A general Campaign 
Chairman is chosen who is ac- 
ceptable to both groups. Special 
Names Committees and Women’s 
Divisions are organized according 
to religious groupings, but the 
Industrial, Public Service and 
others are organized on non-sec- 
tarian lines. 


The subscription card provides 
the subscriber with the oppor- 
tunity of subscribing to either 
Chest or to a General Fund which 
is divided between the Chests in 
proportion to the share of respon- 
sibility each bears for the budgets 
of non-sectarian agencies; thus 
each subscriber may designate his 
contribution to agencies which 
serve his particular faith, or he 
may contribute to all. Strict ac- 


counting of designations to funds 
must be kept and these designa- 
tions applied towards the quota 
for each Chest. Funds contributed 
to one Chest may not be applied 
to the needs of the other Chest. 

There is also close co-operation 
between the Chests and the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. The Council 
has direct representation on both 
Budget Committees and the Exe- 
cutive Director of the Chests is the 
Executive Secretary of the Coun- 
cil. A similar joint directorship is 
found in Montreal, Hamilton, Sas- 
katoon and Victoria. No agency is 
admitted to membership in the 
Chests without the approval of 
the Council. Questions of policy 
in regard to an agency’s service 
are referred to the Council for 
study and recommendation. 

Does the plan work? Yes, it has 
worked for ten years during which 
time there has been steady pro- 
gress in amounts raised and in co- 
operation and harmony among the 
various groups concerned. The 
Ottawa Community Chests are an 
example of racial and religious 
unity in the interests of the com- 
munity. Ottawa has put the 
“Unity” in “Community”! 





PLEASE CONTINUE YOUR INTEREST 


Dear Madam: 


I have heard that my wife has taken up a business course and has separated 
the children—it is causing me distress and worry for I am most unhappy to 
think that the children are not together. The whole affair is bad enough for 
me to bear and the separation of the children is more than I can possibly 
endure. Until the time comes when I am free to do what I can to make them 
happier and after much thought and anxiety, I have decided to ask you if you 
would please continue your interest in the children for me. 

I would be very glad and grateful to hear from you again about them. 





Yours sincerely, (signed) Pte. A. 


©| 
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Moutredl Ginancial ederation 


IGGEStT in Canada—that is 
B the proud boast of the sup- 

porters of the Montreal 
Financial Federation, which this 
fall reaches its majority with its 
twenty-first campaign for funds to 
support the Protestant and Non- 
sectarian agencies of the City of 
Montreal. 

The Federation, also known as 
Federated Charities, has enjoyed 
a healthy childhood and a sturdy 
adolescence under a succession of 
sound administrators supported by 
outstanding volunteer community 
leadership. From the very first year 
of its existence it has assumed a 
position of leadership as the largest 
fund-raising body in Canada. En- 
tering upon its adult years it finds 
its position, in terms of size, un- 
challenged by any chest in the 
country. The final objective for 
1942 will be $752,000 which is the 
same as last year but $80,000 
short of the total needs, due to a 
deficit in the current year’s oper- 
ations. No other chest touches the 
$700,000 mark. 

Over the period of its existence, 
however, Montreal Financial 
Federation stands pre-eminent. In 
twenty years and in twenty cam- 
paigns it has raised the amazing 
total of $13,020,010, — approxi- 
mately 25% of all the money 
raised in the history of the Chest 
movement in Canada. 


The roster of member agencies 
receiving support from Financial 
Federation has naturally changed 


considerably over the years. There 
is, however, an unbroken thread 
of continuity in the steady support 
afforded to the basic and funda- 
mental fields of service for the 
Protestant English-speaking com- 
munity of Montreal. Indeed the 
member agencies of Financial 
Federation have not limited their 
services in any narrow sense to 
members of the racial and religious 


groups from which the chief 
measure of financial support is 
drawn. Many of the agencies 


financed by Federation serve all 
groups and classes of the com- 
munity. The present list of Feder- 
ation agencies numbers 32. 


Campaign dates have been set 
for September 14th to 22nd, coin- 
ciding with the appeal dates of the 
Jewish Federation in Montreal. 
With the single exception of 
Toronto’s Catholic Chest, these 
are the earliest dates for any 
Chest campaign in the country. 


In mid-September the eyes of 
all the Chests of Canada will be 
focussed on Montreal to catch 
from their experience a glimpse of 
what the prospects of success will 
be this fall. A lot will depend on 
the lead which is given by Mon- 
treal’s Financial Federation. 


Once again in 1942 as in previous 
years an opportunity for national 
leadership rests with Montreal’s 
Financial Federation. The record 
of the past twenty years proclaims 
that it could not rest in safer 
hands. 








Gon East is East... 


aa Halifax Community Chest has “gone inclusive’, and for the 
1942 campaign will be called the Halifax Welfare Fund. Joining 
together with the Y.M.C.A., Salvation Army, Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind, and the Boy Scouts, they will appeal for $110,000 
from September 28th to October 6th. The Chest’s share is $57,500. 


The war has affected Halifax more than any other city in Canada, 
except possibly Ottawa. Although the 1941 census placed the population 
at 69,326, authorities estimate that at times there are over 100,000 in 
the city. Summer cottages, tourist cabins, and trailers are used even in 
winter as homes. Shack sections and rural slums persist despite the fact 
that Wartime Housing has erected 541 houses in Halifax and vicinity. 
Every available inch of space is used. Social agencies convert reception 
and recreational rooms after the evening entertainments are over into 
sleeping quarters; beds are even put in the basements. 


The Children’s Hospital is filled to capacity. The Victorian Order 
of Nurses has much additional territory to cover in all the pre-fabricated 
homes districts. The overtime work and devotion of staffs of these and 
other social agencies in the city is no small contribution to the war effort. 


Organized in 1925, the Halifax Chest now has 17 member agencies. 
The grand total of its collections in sixteen years amounts to $1,041,826. 


... and West is West 


REATER VicToriA, including Esquimalt’s naval base and training 
is centre, is in wartime the Halifax of the Pacific. The Chests and 
the social agencies of both cities have therefore many problems in 
common. Consequently it is no surprise to find that Victoria too is going 
in for economy in campaigns with a joint drive of the Chest, with its 
22 member agencies, and the Salvation Army scheduled for September 
21st to 30th. Except for the Red Cross which withdrew in 1941, the 
other national agencies are all full members of the Chest. The over-all 
objective will be $85,000, of which $75,000 is for the Chest. 

Organized first in 1937, the Chest in Victoria has done a tidy job, 
as would be expected of a neat and tidy city. During the years since 
the first campaign, a total of $450,561 has been collected, which includes 
$78,679 raised for the Red Cross in 1939 and 1940. Responsibility for 
the campaign itself is taken by the capable local Y.M.C.A. secretary,— 
but year-round administration of the Chest, the Council of Social 
Agencies, and the Central Index is under the direction of one executive 


Secretary. 
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Kermel of the Grain Belt 


INNIPEG too “comes of age” 
, with its twenty-first cam- 
paign under the auspices 


of the Community Chest of 
Greater Winnipeg in the fall of 
1942. September 14th to 26th are 
the crucial dates. This means that 
the Queen of the Prairie cities, 
like its twin sister in Montreal, 
will be getting off to an early start 
among the Chests of Canada. 


In size, Winnipeg stands fourth 
among the cities of the country, 
and the same can be said of the 
Winnipeg Chest,—not perhaps in 
terms of its annual objectives, but 
certainly in terms of the money 
that it has raised over the period 
of years since its inception. The 
Chest’s cumulative total of twenty 
years, amounting to $6,366,306, is 
exceeded only by Montreal’s 
Financial Federation, Toronto 
Federation for Community Ser- 
vice, and the Montreal Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies. 

Pioneer Chest of Western 
Canada, the Winnipeg fund was in 
existence nine years before its 
western rival Vancouver joined 
the ranks of Chest cities, and al- 
though Vancouver’s annual objec- 
tive exceeds that of Winnipeg at 
the present time, the Prairie City’s 
all-time total still outranks that of 
the Pacific metropolis by a sub- 
stantial margin. 

All of the national agencies are 
in the Chest, except for the Salva- 
tion Army which campaigns late in 
November. 


Winnipeg’s Chest expands with 
pride because of a number of 
notable contributions by its mem- 
ber agencies to the pattern of wel- 
fare work in Canada. Non-sec- 
tarian, Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish agencies all stand shoulder 
to shoulder, pooling their money- 
raising strengths and drawing their 
financial support from a common 
fund. Melting pot of many diverse 
racial and religious groups, Win- 
nipeg blends these all together in 
the common cause when campaign 
time rolls round. 


Powerful support for the welfare 
program of the city, and for 
many of the Chest agencies comes 
from the famous Winnipeg Found- 
ation,—an independent community 
trust fund of several million dol- 
lars, whose timely aid, in partner- 
ship with the Chest, pulled the 
community’s welfare agencies safe- 
ly through the worst years of the 
depression. 

In particular certain aspects of 
the Winnipeg Chest’s publicity 
program have in past years 
attracted the attention arid ad- 
miration of other Federations 
across the country. The use of 
symbolic, still-life photographs, of. 
radio transcriptions specially made 
for Winnipeg by such home-town 
celebrities as Deanna Durbin, and 
the originality of the concepts 
behind much of Winnipeg’s news- 
paper advertising—all these items 
feature Winnipeg’s Chest record 
of past years. 








London Can Take It 


N: FITTER phrase could be devised to headline this brief note about 
the Community Chest of London, Ontario, because it was in 
October, 1940, when London, the mother city, was proudly proving 
her right to the respectful admiration of all the world, that the Chest 
in Canada’s namesake city took its first venturesome steps. Now a 
sturdy two-year old, the Chest is going forth September 21st to 26th to 
raise $90,000 for its 12 member agencies. 

Campaign techniques have been tested with unusual thoroughness 
in the two years of its existence; and a total of $94,015 has been collected 
in the Chest appeals, while Chest machinery has raised $278,722 for the 
Canadian War Services Fund and Red Cross in the springs of °41-’42. 
$372,737 in four campaigns within two years! Not bad! 

A feature of the London work has been the time and effort put 
into the organization of Employee Welfare Chests. Many of London’s 
industries now have their own welfare funds, maintained by payroll 
deductions or direct regular contributions from employees, a plan 
similar to Hamilton’s and to the Canadian Employee Chest in Toronto, 
both of which are described in this issue. 

This fall London is almost doubling its previous objective, including 
in its appeal the Y.M.C.A. and Salvation Army not only for 1943, but 
for the last four months of 1942. 

So if John Q. Citizen wants to make a contribution on or about 


September 21-26, LONDON’S CHEST CAN TAKE IT. 


Regina Sturdy Prairie Chest 


T TOOK courage to start a new venture anywhere in the depths of the 

depression—most of all did it take courage to pioneer in the heart 
of the hard-hit Prairies. But that was exactly the time that the sturdy, 
courageous citizens of Regina chose to bring together the campaigns of 
their welfare agencies under the auspices of the Regina Community 
Chest. 

The first attempt, in the fall of 1935, was hearteningly successful. 
The second one, in the following year, set Regina back hard upon its 
heels, but Chest leaders and the agencies, admitting no discouragement, 
refused to accept defeat. Today Regina can look back on a record of 
seven campaigns, with a total raised in all of $257,901. It faces the 
future with typical Western courage, and has announced its campaign, 
on behalf of 15 agencies, for September 21st to 30th. The Regina Chest 
includes within its membership all of the national agencies. 
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Vancouuers War Chest ta 
All-Inclusive 


N one sense at least it is true to 
I say that there is nothing ex- 

clusive about the Greater 
Vancouver War Chest. Not only 
does it plan to raise the money for 
the member agencies of Van- 
couver Welfare Federation for 
1943, but it has taken under its 
wing as well Vancouver’s Catholic 
Charities, and the Salvation Army 
home services appeal. 


The Federation alone, with its 
44 agencies, boasts the largest 
membership of any Chest in 
Canada. Add to that the 11 wel- 
fare services of the Catholic 
Charities and you have, with the 
Salvation Army, a total of 56 
agency budgets rolled up in one. 


But that’s not the whole story. 
The objective of $500,000 in the 
campaign beginning September 
15th includes not merely the needs 
of these .56 organizations for the 
twelve-month period of 1943, but 
also an amount sufficient to finance 
the Salvation Army for the last 
four months of 1942, and a further 
sum sufficient to finance the 11 
Catholic agencies for all of 1942. 
Some of that California climate 
must have drifted up the Pacific 
coast, and crossed the 49th Parallel 
along with those barrage balloons! 


Vancouver’s record of joint 
financing of its private welfare 
agencies is recognized as being one 
of the most impressive in Canada. 
In the eleven years of its opera- 
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tion Vancouver has provided for 
its welfare agencies (apart from 
the Salvation Army) a total of 
$4,004,905. This includes not only 
the budgets of the local Red Cross 
in peace-time years—the Red 
cross was a member of the Feder- 
ation—but also a total of $407,000 
raised especially for the Red Cross 
in the fall campaigns of 1939 and 
1940. Included also in this total 
are the funds which went to the 
Catholic agencies of Vancouver 
during the years 1931 to 1934 in- 
clusive, when the Catholic agencies 
were members of the Chest, and a 
total of $115,640 which the Catholic 
Charities raised in a separate cam- 
paign during the years 1935 to 
1940 inclusive, following _ their 
separation from the Chest. 


All the national agencies repre- 
sented in Vancouver are now in- 
cluded in this joint appeal. The 
all-inclusive nature of the Chest 
membership carries over into the 
Council of Social Agencies, whicn 
has as broad a range of coverage 
as any Council in Canada. The 
result is a well-balanced, well- 
integrated program, soundly 
financed, with strong lay leader- 
ship, and a history of capable 
Chest, Council and agency ad- 
ministration. 


Vancouver, like Toronto, is 
using a slogan of its own. Its ban- 
ner reads FORWARD ON THE 
HOME FRONT. 





Montreal Federation of Catholic 
Charities 


| ATE in September—the 28th to 


be exact—comes the appeal 

of the Montreal Federation 
of Catholic Charities, the largest 
of the English-speaking Roman 
Catholic Chests of Canada. 


For years the junior of its 
Toronto counterpart, the Montreal 
Catholic Federation made its first 
appeal in December, 1930, and 
since that time has collected and 
disbursed the impressive sum of 
$2,134,536. Thus, despite its com- 
parative youth, it has already 
passed the Toronto Catliolic 


Federation’s total of $1,759,926. 
Twenty-four agencies claim mem- 
bership in the Catholic Charities 


of Montreal, compared to fourteen 
in Toronto. 


The Canadian Welfare Council 
can claim some share of the credit 
for this impressive record because 
the Montreal Federation of Catholic 
Charities is the direct result of the 
groundwork which was laid by a 
Council survey of the Catholic 
agencies in Montreal at the end of 
the 1920’s. 


Coming as it does at the very 
‘end of the protected period guaran- 
teed to the Chests and the home 
services appeals by the Depart- 
ment of National War Services, 
this largest Federation of Catholic 
Charities will have ample oppor- 
tunity to learn from observation of 


the Chest campaigns which pre- 
cede it this fall just how good its 
prospects of success really are. It 
will have more time than most 
Chests to perfect its campaign 
organization. It will have an op- 
portunity to foresee and prepare 
for the obstacles which other 
Chests have encountered. On the 
other hand, it will be making its 
appeal to its own constituency at 
the end of a month which has 
already seen no less than three 
appeals in the city of Montreal; 
for in addition to the campaigns 
of Montreal’s Financial Federa- 
tion and the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies, the Salvation Army 
home services appeal will pre- 
cede the campaign of the English 
Catholic Chest. Clearance will 
have to be assured as well for the 
Victory Loan campaign which is 
expected to follow immediately 
after. 


In spite of all, however, the 
record of eleven years gives its 
own assurance that Montreal’s 
English Catholic community, and 
its friends outside the Faith will 
not forsake or disappoint the 
Federation of Catholic Charities 
as it goes forth to raise the sum of 
$190,000 to carry its 24 con- 
stituent agencies through the year 
of 1943. 





HAamiltenis United Home Front Anneal 


AMILTON’S campaign—Sep- 
H tember 21-29, is in truth 

an united appeal of all the 
home front agencies. Sensing the 
trend of the times two years ago, 
this all-out industrial city linked 
its community fund appeal, on 
behalf of 21 member agencies, with 
other organizations: the Boy 
Scouts, the Navy League, Y.M. 
C.A., Y.W,C.A., and Salvation 
Army, which had remained out- 
side the Chest in peace-time years. 
Initially the ordinary Chest budget 
procedures were not applied to the 
budgets of these non-Chest agen- 
cies, but now, through the mutual 
trust and confidence built up by 
two years of intimate contact and 
co-operation, the five non-Chest 
agencies are voluntarily submitting 
their budgets for review to the 
Budget Committee of the Chest. 
In this respect, Hamilton’s ex- 
perience is of significance for all 
the Chests of Canada. It illus- 
trates how these “marriages of 
convenience,’ these joint cam- 
paigns which war’s exigencies have 
forced upon the Chests and non- 
Chest agencies of most cities can, 
with patience, and in a spirit of 
compromise, be worked through 
to a logical conclusion without 
abruptly forcing the non-Chest 
agencies into what they some- 
times choose to regard as a Budget 
Committee  straight-jacket, and 
without losing permanently that 
all-important degree of budget 
control which is, potentially at 


least, one of the soundest features 
of the whole community fund plan. 
Hamilton also deserves mention 
for its development of Employees’ 
Plant Funds which have markedly 
increased returns as_ contrasted 
with the former method of in- 
dividual employee _ solicitation. 
From a beginning of 11 plants in 
which these funds were operated a 
year ago, the number has now 
been extended to 35. The plan is in 
most respects similar to that of 
Toronto, described on page 30 of 
this issue. Each plant operates its 
own fund. The difference is that, 
instead of contributing 15 minutes 
of working time each week, most 
Hamilton plants call for em- 
ployees, except senior personnel, to 
contribute a flat amount of 10c a 
week. Hamilton is now considering 
the advisability of adopting the 
15-minute feature of the Toronto 
plan. Plant Committees allocate 
from the plant pool certain per- 
centages to the United Home 
Front appeal, to the Red Cross, 
and to other war appeals, keeping 
a reserve for special contingencies. 
Organized in 1927, the Hamil- 
ton Community Fund in the four- 
teen years of its existence has 
raised a total of $1,716,087, in- 
cluding the allocations in the past 
two years to the five non-Chest 
agencies who have joined in the 
United Home Front Appeal. The 
objective for the coming cam- 
paign is expected to be in the 
neighborhood of $167,000. 








Main Street ta Alasha 


N sicut of the airfield where squadrons of bombing planes take off 

for Alaska, on the direct route to the north for American engineers 
and others working on the Alaska highway, Edmonton also has a war 
job to do and is doing it. Last year 27 agencies came together as the 
Community Chest and asked $86,700. They collected $102,040, or 118.5% 
of their objective. The West has a way! 

Their 1942 campaign is set for September 21st to October 3rd and 
their goal is $85,000. Unless last year’s results were a complete case of 
beginner’s luck—and no one believes that they were—there shouldn’t 
be much doubt about the outcome. 

Developments in the community organization of Edmonton’s welfare 
services have followed thick and fast upon one another since the out- 
break of war. Prior to 1939, Edmonton had no Council, no Chest, no 
Confidential Index, no Family Welfare Bureau. Now it has all of them. 

For ten years the community survey made in 1929 lay dormant 
until suddenly sparked to life by the Edmonton Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. The Senior Chamber gave its parental support, and the 
Canadian Welfare Council lent a hand. Sound volunteer leadership is 
rapidly emerging, and under skilled social direction Edmonton’s com- 
munity welfare program is rapidly forging ahead to a position of leader- 
ship among Canada’s Prairie cities. Once started on its way, Canada’s 
largest northern city will be hard to stop. 


INGSTON’s Community Chest, which got off to a promising start 
K with $21,504 for its five member agencies a year ago, will conduct 
its second campaign September 14-28. Their objective is $26,000 to 
cover the needs of nine agencies. 

Also not mentioned in these despatches about fall campaigns are 
a number of Canadian cities where various types of joint financing 
efforts are being undertaken. These are Saint John, N.B., which has in 
recent years been working toward a Chest; Windsor, Niagara Falls, 
Owen Sound and Moncton, N.B. A veil of silence has fallen over Sarnia. 
Sherbrooke’s Federated Catholic Charities have not been heard from 
but Lachine reports that their drive is scheduled for November; Joliette, 
for sometime in September. 

Seven spring campaigns were held. Five of these were reported in 
the last issue of WELFARE. These were the Federation of French 
Charities of Montreal, Calgary, Brandon, Oshawa and Peterborough. 
Lethbridge and Galt are the additional two. In Galt $63,000 was raised. 
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HE ESSENCE of democracy, 
someone has said (or at 
least someone should have 
said it), is that it assures freedom 
for independent judgment. Diyif- 
ferent groups faced with the 
responsibility of decisions on 
similar problems come to different 
conclusions. In a _ democratic 
country they are free to do so. 


One of the problems which has 
beset perplexed community funds’ 
executives during the past few 
months has been that of deciding 
whether it would be better for 
campaigns to precede or follow the 
October Victory Loan drive. Most 
Chests, as already noted, have 
decided “to get there fustest with 
the mostest”, and have conse- 
quently hastened their prepara- 
tions so as to get their campaigns 
over by October 3rd. One or two 
Chests, however, have different 
views: they: take the stand that 
even when the fur starts flying 
with the Victory Loan campaign, 
there will still be money left in 
Canada for the Chests which wait 
till the snow starts flying, — in 
November. 


One of these is the City of Sas- 
katoon. Here the harvest is an 
important factor, and about the 
middle of September many of Sas- 
katoon’s citizens and would-be 
contributors to the Chest will be 
out in the harvest fields doing 
voluntary work to bring in the 
crops. The predictions are too that 


November Campaigns 


the harvest will be late this year. 
Returns will be known by Novem- 
ber, and if the harvest is a big one, 
the Chest should benefit. An addi- 
tional reason for delay is the fact 
that the University, a very im- 
portant factor in the community 
life of Saskatoon, will be late in 
opening this year. Consequently 
Saskatoon has set its dates for 
November 16th to 27th. 


Its objective has not been de- 
cided. In three previous cam- 
paigns, beginning with 1939, 
following a Canadian Welfare 
Council survey, Saskatoon has 
raised to date $91,260. 


Saskatoon is one of five cities in 
Canada where the Council of 
Social Agencies and the Chest are 
directed by the same person. Mr. 
George E. McLellan, appointed in 
June to the position, reports that 
he does not expect to find time 
hanging heavy on his hands! 

* * * 

The City of Guelph, too, has 
decided to hold over the drive of 
its Community Chest for War and 
Welfare Services until November. 
Twelve social agencies of this 
forward-looking Ontario City, in- 
cluding all war services and the 
Red Cross, got together in Octo- 
ber 1940 and since that time have 
raised $125,995 in combined ap- 
peals. The objective for 1943, 
according to latest available re- 
ports, has not yet been deter- 
mined. 





Labour and Social Work 


Monica McQuEEN 


RECENT article in Social Work 
A Today draws attention to 
the fact that more than 
half the annual charitable dona- 
tions in the United States in 1939 
were contributed by citizens with 
incomes of less than $5,000. 
Although similar figures from 
the Canadian Income Tax authori- 
ties are not available, there are 
indications from other sources that 
the Canadian Community Chests too are finding that their support is 
coming in an ever-increasing extent from the middle and low income 
group. The following figures from the Winnipeg Chest are interesting: 


Efforts to interpret social work to 
Labour are relatively new. For the 
trade unionist, who has had to fight 
every inch of his organizational 
way, deeds speak with more author- 
ity than words. In this article, the 
Executive Secretary of the Council 
of Social Agencies of Greater Win- 
nipeg discusses necessary initial steps 
on the part of social workers and 
agencies to win the understanding 
and support of Labour. 
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The fact that the basis of Community Chest giving is broadening is 
a healthy sign in a country at war, with large incomes heavily taxed, 
and all the signs pointing to a government policy of greater levelling 


of incomes all round. 

There are various reasons why 
we have more contributors to our 
chests today. Improvement in 
economic conditions is one reason, 
of course, and the improvement in 
publicity skills and Chest organiza- 
tion is another. But, in addition, an 
interesting movement is taking 
place among the large employers 
of labour. Just as the war chests 
of 1914 gave the first impetus to 
Community Chest organizations 
on this continent, out of this war 
has come the “employee chest” 
policy adopted by a good many 
firms to obviate the canvasser 
nuisance in their plants. It is really 
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an extension of the Chest payroll 
deduction system, only the em- 
ployees pay voluntary contribu- 
tions to a chest within their own 
firm, and the funds are allocated 
to different war and community 
charities by a budget committee 
within the plant. This system has 
its advantages and disadvantages. 
Although nominally voluntary, it 
is really a tax on the employee. I 
have known of an employee who 
could not afford the pay roll con- 
tributions but insisted on paying 
them, partly for fear of losing her 
job and partly because of the social 
stigma attached to a non-contri- 














butor, and then being obliged to 
go to a social agency for help in 
paying off other debts. On the 
other hand, it is undoubtedly a 
fairly painless way of obtaining 
money, and does tend to make a 
very large group conscious of the 
needs of their community. The 
Chest movement has done a great 
deal towards developing people’s 
thinking to the point at which they 
put their duty to their less for- 
tunate neighbour on the plane of 
the duty of a citizen in a de- 
mocracy. Charitable giving is no 
longer being left to the wealthy 
and to those particularly interested 
in human welfare. It has become 
everybody’s job. 

If, however, Community Chests 
are becoming the instrument for 
the social impulses of the whole 
community, rather than the rich 
man’s contribution to the poor of 
his city, and if working people are 
prepared to accept a voluntary tax 
on their incomes in order to sup- 
port private social work, have we 
not some changes to make both in 
the interpretation of social work 
and in the planning of agency 
programs? 

Labour has not always  sup- 
ported social work, and at times 
they have been openly antago- 
nistic, generally with good reason. 
In many parts of Canada there 
is still much ground to _ be 
covered before we get organized 
labour’s wholehearted support. In 
Winnipeg last year, the Trades and 
Labour Council appointed their 
own speakers committee who sent 
speakers around to factories and 
labour meetings, speaking in sup- 


port of the Chest campaign. In 
January, 1939, the Trades and 
Labour Council in. Vancouver had 
an official investigation of the 
agencies under the Chest. They 
were supplied with a letter of in- 
troduction by the Vancouver Wel- 
fare Federation and visited twenty- 
four agencies. The result was that 
from the position of refusing to 
endorse the Chest Campaign they 
switched to the statement that 
they were satisfied 96% of the 
agencies were doing a valuable 
community service, and that until 
such time as the Dominion and 
Provincial governments assume 
the responsibility of private social 
agencies, it is necessary to have 
such organizations as the Welfare 
Federation to finance the agencies. 
They did not think the government 
could run them any more effi- 
ciently or economically. 

The Greater New York Fund 
has set up a permanent comniittee 
to promote fuller understanding 
between labour and social agen- 
cies. This committee will meet 
once a month and will co-ordinate 
welfare work in the trade unions, 
make unions more familiar with 
voluntary and public welfare ser- 
vices that are available in the 
city, will give social workers a 
better understanding of the prob- 
lems and achievements of the 
Trade Unions, and will encourage 
the inclusion of trade unionists on 
boards of social agencies. 

Other cities have not been so 
fortunate in having the official 
endorsation of Labour for the work 
the welfare agencies are doing, and 
so perhaps it is important to con- 


sider how we are going about inter- 
preting social work to the people 
who make up this important new 
broadened base of Community 
Chest giving—the working people 
of Canada. What do they expect 
from social work and what are 
they prepared to support? In re- 
turn for their financial support, 
are we prepared to give organized 
labour adequate representation on 
the planning end of the work, and 
invite them to become members of 
our boards and committees and to 
attend meetings? 

To begin with, Labour has no 
use for palliative measures. The 
soup kitchen-food hamper-bundle- 
of-old-clothes era of social work 
put labour against social workers 
for many years on the ground that 
such measures tended to keep the 
working people satisfied with dis- 
gracefully low wages against which 
they should be struggling. It will 
take all the skill of the modern 
social worker to eradicate that 
conception of social work, and to 
put across the idea that upon the 
quality of social work we do today 
will depend the quantity of social 
work we shall have to do tomor- 
row. When we explain our case 
work technique so that labour 
understands the basically preven- 
tive nature of our work, when 
organized labour sees an organized 
attempt on the part of social 
workers in a community to im- 
prove minimum wage laws, raise 
relief standards, introduce health 
reforms and housing schemes, we 
soon find labour standing shoulder 
to shoulder with us in the work 
we are trying to do. 


The working man, who all his 
life has had to stretch his pennies 
and work long hours, appreciates 
careful budgetting of Chest funds, 
efficiency of administration, low 
overhead. He appreciates the hard 
work behind committee reports, 
and the long hours of voluntary 
labour that chest and agency work 
involves for many people. 

However, interpretation alone is 
not enough to enlist the whole- 
sale support of working people for 
social work. They must be in- 
cluded in the planning of agency 
programs if we are to carry 
through to its logical conclusion 
the democratization of social work 
which the Chest movement is 
bringing about. We must give 
organized labour representation on 
Chest Boards, budget committees, 
agency boards and committees. 

Many of our Chest agency 
boards in Canada are heritages of 
the days when agencies and insti- 
tutions had to collect their own 
money and often had practically 
no professional staff. In those days 
our boards were chosen largely 
from the well-to-do men and 
women who not only gave 
generously but provided for 
“charity” in their wills. Bequests 
that wipe off mortgages and pro- 
vide a cushion for the lean years 
are popular even in these days and 
were much more so before we had 
the chest. But the Chest move- 
ment and the coming of the pro- 
fessional workers has partly 
changed the function of the modern 
board and the personnel of the 
board should be changed, too. 
Nowadays, boards exist to bring 
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to agency staffs the reaction of the 
outside world to the work they are 
doing, and to be a means of inter- 
preting the work of the agency to 
the Chest givers. If those Chest 
givers in the future are to be a 
large group of small givers instead 
of a small group of large givers, 
representatives of those small 
givers should have some say in 
planning agency programs, in de- 
ciding which work is important in 
the community and should be 
receiving financial assistance from 
the Chest. 

Social workers have much to 
learn about labour and_ trade 
union problems and if they are to 
expect labour to understand social 
work in its many phases, they 
must be prepared to do their share 
of going to labour meetings and 
understanding labour troubles. 
Labour has its job to learn in the 
field of social reform. They have to 
learn the long slow process of 
changing public opinion, and social 
workers are the best people to 
teach them. Labour groups have 
a tendency to make a _ hurried 
study of a subject and then hurl 
out resolutions in all directions, 
only to find they fall upon the 





stony ground of an unsympathetic 
and insufficiently prepared public. 
The social worker with long ex- 
perience in dealing with difficult 
boards and committees has a real 
contribution to make toward the 
work of those labour groups in the 
community that are beginning to 
press for. social reforms. 

Since war broke out, Labour 
has been pressing for representa- 
tion on national organizations, 
without much result. From the 
point of view of national unity, 
this is most regrettable. Within 
our own small communities, social 
workers can make a definite con- 
tribution toward this unity. 
England has found that total war 
entails the total efforts of her 
united people, rich and poor alike. 
We in Canada have still to learn 
that lesson. By contributing to 
welfare funds Labour is showing 
its willingness to assume this ad- 
ditional duty of citizenship. If 
Labour has this opportunity to. 
serve the community, to take a 
definite part in social agency 
planning, the foundation will be 
laid for an extension of Labour’s 
participation in Canadian life as 
a whole. 





I N Greater Boston 30,000 volunteers persuaded 400,000 people to give some- 


thing to the Fund. 


. every union in Boston passed a resolution to support the [Greater Boston 
Community] Fund, and some unions took collections in addition to the money 
the members gave through their companies. 

. . . The base of giving has widened markedly in the last few years and a 
large section of the public that never thought of giving to charity has been 
educated to the habit of philanthropy by the great organized drives with their 
thousands of volunteer wokers. . .. The Fund leaders are prouder than anything else 
of the broadening of the base of the pyramid of givers—from 175,000 to 400,000. 


The leadership base has broadened too. 


—The Cabots Speak to the People—Boston Shows the Way to 
make Charity Flourish in Wartime, Fortune, May, 1942. 
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loss, as from August Ist, of 

the services of one of its 
most valuable staff members, 
Joseph E. Laycock, Executive 
Assistant with particular respon- 
sibilities in the fields of child wel- 
fare, public welfare, and delin- 
quency services. Mr. Laycock is 
one more addition to the ranks of 
social workers in the khaki of His 
Majesty’s Forces. His service with 
the Council dates from June, 1940, 
and he enjoys the distinction of 
having the longest service record 
of any man ever to be on the 
Council staff. 

A graduate of the University of 
Toronto with first class honours in 
Modern History, with  subse- 
quently a Master’s Degree in 
Public Administration, and in ad- 
dition a Diploma in Social Work, 
Mr. Laycock first joined the staff 
of the Toronto Children’s Aid 
Society. From there he came to 
the Council as Executive Assistant 
in Child Care and Protection— 
this addition to the Council staff 
being made possible through the 
creation of a Child Protection 
Fund in 1938-39 under the spon- 
sorship of Mrs. Henry Munderloh 
of Montreal, Mrs. Charles Thor- 
burn, O.B.E., of Ottawa, Mrs. 
Gordon Konantz of Winnipeg, and 
other public-spirited women, all 
members of the Council’s Board of 
Governors. Mr. Laycock’s versa- 
tility of interests, however, and his 
demonstrated ability to turn his 
hand to a number of fields soon 
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Council Loses Mn. Laycock 





resulted in other assignments being 
placed upon his willing shoulders. 

Mr. Laycock’s work with the 
Council soon showed him to be 
possessed of a studious mind, a 
talent for research, and a degree of 
intellectual honesty which forced 
him in anything he undertook to 
lay bare all the issues rather than 
to seize upon any one dogmatically 
because it happened to suit the 
purpose of the moment. 

Perhaps Mr. Laycock’s best 
known contributions in the field 
of Council literature are those 
covering Requisites in the Organ- 
ization of Child Protection Ser- 
vices; the annual Review of Wel- 
fare Legislation, 1939, 1940, and 
1941; Problems in Family Main- 
tenance and Desertion; the recent 
monograph on the Juvenile Courts 
in Canada, and the pamphlet on 
Day Nurseries which was planned 
for publication in July, but which 
has been delayed because of his 
departure. Of latter months, Mr. 
Laycock has made a notable con- 
tribution as editor of the last two 
issues of WELFARE and in par- 
ticular his reporting of the 
Canadian Conference on Social 
Work in Montreal received high 
praise from many quarters. 

As Mr. Laycock goes “on leave 
for the duration” from the Council 
staff, he carries with him the good 
wishes of the Board of Governors, 
the members of the staff, and the 
many friends he has made through 
his association with the Council 
since 1940. G.F.D. 
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Allen Burns Leaves Chests and Councils 


There is not a Chest in the United States nor in Canada which does 
not know and respect the name of Allen T. Burns, for many years 
Executive Vice-President of Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 
The recent announcement of his resignation, effective January 1, 
1943, was enough to make every Chest Executive in the country 
pause for a moment in his work and pay his tribute of thanks to 
the help Allen Burns has given him personally over the years. Mr. 
Burns was always interested in the Canadian Chest developments. 
Here is his striking message, prepared at our request, to help spur 
the Canadian Chests over the top in the fall of 1942. 


“1943 — Bigger, Harder, More Vital” 


66 ANADA has won tri- 
{ umphantly the Communi- 
ty Chest battles of 1940, 

1941 and 1942. These victories 
have strengthened the nation’s 
welfare work, have widened and 
reinforced community chest sup- 
port, geared services and _ pro- 
grams to war needs. The sup- 
port which has been given has 
been generous and unquestioning. 


But the crucial battles loom 
ahead. War needs of 1943 will 
bring financial blitzkrieg to the 
world’s pocketbook. It will be hard 
to take. But 1943 will bring, too, 
the opportunity to show that the 
American democracies have the 
stuff of which final victory is 
made; the endurance and _ the 
courage to carry on essential ef- 
forts, both on the home-morale- 
production front and on the fight- 
ing front, as long as may be neces- 
sary to gain the aims to which we 
all are dedicated. 

This year no one has to be told 
to “give till it hurts.” This year 
we all are deep in a life which is 


bound to hurt; a new selfless life 
dedicated in all its aspects to the 
greatest undertaking for humanity 
which history has ever seen. It is 
worth what we give; and it can 
be accomplished in only one way, 
the way of all-out effort. It can- 
not be accomplished on the home 
front without the work which is 
done by the agencies represented 
in community chests. For three 
years this work has been proved 
in the fire of war’s necessities. No 
longer must it go through uncer- 
tainty, trial and error. Canada’s 
social services today are essential 
war services, vital links in the 
strong chain of war effort which 
her people have forged. 

This year’s giving will be sacri- 
ficial. It will come from the brave 
and sturdy hearts of the people— 
not from their pocketbooks alone. 
And it will come, because it must 
come; because it is a vital part of 
the one great purpose which rules 
all our lives, the victory of decency 
and civilization in the People’s 
War.” 











Succeeding Allen T. Burns as 
head of Community Chests and 
Councils, Ralph H. Blanchard, 
well known and well liked by 
Canadian Chest and Council 
people, takes over as Executive 
Director, effective January Ist. 
For the past fourteen years Mr. 
Blanchard has been on the staff 
and can be depended upon to con- 
tinue the excellent service which 
Community Chests and Councils 
has always rendered. 

In accepting Mr. Burns’ resigna- 
tion, the Directors not only elected 
him to membership on the Board, 
but appointed him as Consultant 
to the Association. Beginning 
January, 1943, he will serve as 
Executive Secretary to the Na- 
tional Budget Committee for War 
Appeals. 

* * * 

Stewart Sutton, formerly Execu- 
tive Officer of the Children’s Aid 
Society of the County of Frontenac 
at Kingston, and who was: very 
active in the establishment of 
the Community Chest there last 
year, has left his position to join 
the army. During the summer 
months he has been taking a 
special officers’ training course at 
Gordon Head, just outside Vic- 
toria, B.C. Since the middle of 
August, he has been stationed at 
Ottawa and is assigned at present 


Recent Appointments 


to the Directorate of Special Ser- 
vices. The work that he will be 
carrying on in this position will be 
closely allied to the welfare field 
as the Directorate deals with 
morale problems of men in the 


army. 
* * * 


Lieut. Stanley Bailey, graduate 
of the Social Service course at the 
University of British Columbia and 
formerly a member of the staff of 
the City Social Service Depart- 
ment of Vancouver, also has been 
posted to Ottawa with the Direc- 
torate of Special Services, along 
with Lieut. Alfred Shipp, who took 
his social work training at the 
same school and_ subsequently 
worked at the British Columbia 
Industrial School, Vancouver Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, and British 
Columbia Provincial Welfare Field 
Service. Prior to entering the 
army, Lieut. Shipp was with the 
Y.M.C.A. War Services, stationed 
at Prince Rupert. 


* * * 


Miss Jean Morrison, formerly 
Secretary of the Rosemount Dis- 
tricts Family Welfare Association, 
Montreal, has been appointed 
Senior Reviewer for the De- 
pendents’ Board of Trustees. Miss 
Morrison was born in Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, and will review cases 
from the Maritimes. 












Councils of Sacial Agencies 
News Notes 


Ottawa 


An intensive course on Social 
Work Publicity was held recently 
under the able leadership of Mrs. 
Jack Pembroke, of Montreal. In 
addition to the lectures, visits 
were arranged to the National 
Film Board for a showing of inter- 
pretative films, and to radio 
station CBO for a tour of the 
studios, recording of voices, and 
talks on radio technique. The re- 
ception accorded the group by the 
CBO staff was an outstanding 
example of good public relations. 

Sixteen social workers devoted 
four hours daily for one week to 
the course. One of Ottawa’s lead- 
ing business firms donated the use 
of their splendidly equipped Board 
Room as a class room. 


When social agencies make the 
front page of two daily newspapers 
plus the radio news comments, 
and editorial comment, it seems 
like news. 

That is what happened in re- 
gard to a Housing Report made by 
the Council of Social Agencies at 
the request of the Mayor of Ot- 
tawa. 

Housing conditions in the capital 
city were bad before the war, but 
with the influx of workers since 
the war, conditions have become 
steadily worse. It is hoped that a 
hostel for girls in the government 
service will soon be built, but the 
situation in regard to families of 
low income is very serious. 





Dear Miss T — 


KEEPS THE BLUES AWAY 


Spotlight on the news! We crossed the deep 1500 strong! 


Well, I had 48 hrs. leave last week and did I ever enjoy it. Glad to get 
away from the humdrum. Yes, humdrum of the planes. My wife used to talk 
about humdrum at home but she has nothing on me. 


How my boys would have enjoyed a trip with me to Scotland. They talk 


about the Scotch but I’ll never think them “scotch” again. They made our leave 
as hilarious as the Scotch can do. We have a fine bunch of boys in our unit 
and do they ever get a bunch of mail, but there’s never enough. Boy! do we 
look for the letters from home. They’d rather read than eat. 














Now to get down to real business. I did not feel I was leaving my wife 
and kids without a prop knowing that the FSB* would be standing by. The 
confidence my wife has in you keeps the blues away when homesickness creeps 
in a fellow’s heart. I do hope you will continue your interest in my family 
and send me a line when you have time. 

Yours, 


*Family Service Bureau in one of our Canadian cities. 
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Canadian Employee Chest 


PATTERN of giving is emerg- 
A ing among employees in 
Canadian industry. It is a 
pattern of giving together to help 
preserve the homes our men are 
fighting for, and to provide com- 
forts for those who are in the 
army, on the seas, and in the 
skyways. 

In Toronto 1,040,000 hours’ pay 
per year will be donated by some 
80,000 employees in over 130 in- 
dustrial plants, not just for this 
year but for every year until the 
end of the war. 


Under the new Canadian Em- 
ployee Chest Plan, employees of 
the industrial plants who have 
agreed to participate allow their 
employers to deduct 15 minutes’ 


pay every week from their wages, 
—Wednesdays from 11.00 to 11.15 
a.m. or p.m. This creates a pool 


fund, eliminates all solicitation 
within the plants, and makes par- 
ticipation so universal that in- 
dividual contributions are nominal 
—the equivalent of 13 hours’ work 
per year per employee. It relieves 
the employee of all bother, and 
contributions from the pool fund to 
the various war services and peace- 
time social services are decided by 
the employees themselves. In fact, 
each plant has in effect an alloca- 
tion committee which decides how 
the plant fund shall be appor- 
tioned between the six partici- 
pants, i.e., Toronto Federation for 
Community Service, Federation 
of Catholic Charities, United 


Jewish Welfare Fund, Canadian 
Red Cross, Y.M.C.A., and Salva- 
tion Army. The Y.W.C.A. is now 
a member agency of the Federa- 
tion for Community Service. For 
the guidance of each committee, 
they are provided with a sug- 
gested guide based on past ex- 
perience, e.g., Red Cross, 55%, 
Federation for Community Ser- 
vice, 24%, and the others 4% or 
5% each. Committees are not bound 
to follow this, but preliminary 
reports from about 50 committees 
on their respective allocations 
show that proportionate allocations 
are working out approximately on 
this basis. 

The workers in these 130 Toron- 
to industries will be giving more 
than $400,000 a year. But this is 
not the whole story. They are but 
part of Tororito’s entire industrial 
financial and commercial person- 
nel. There are many plants which 
have a payroll deduction system 
within their own _ organization 
which have not as yet agreed to 
participate in the city-wide Cana- 
dian Employee Chest Plan. 

On the Budget Committee as 
well as on the Executive Commit- 
tee of this. new Employee Chest 
are representatives of the three 
Toronto Financial Federations, the 
Federation for Community Service, 
the Federation of Catholic Chari- 
ties, and the United Jewish Wel- 
fare Fund. Also represented are the 
Canadian Red Cross, Y.M.C.A., 
and the Salvation Army. 
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ARGUERITE THIBERT, Chief 
M of the Service for Women’s 

Work and Protection of 
Young Workers, International 
Labour Office, in a recent article 
entitled Soviet Children in War- 
time, says: “Groups (in the Soviet 
Union) which cannot provide per- 
sonal care for children (evacuated 
from the invaded areas) are none- 
theless committing themselves to 
aid in their financial support and 
to visit them frequently. In Tash- 
kent where many children from the 
Ukraine, Belorussia, and the Baltic 
republics are now living, group 
responsibility is particularly fre- 


Can it be that Jack Canuck 
under the skin? 


Russians Give a Days Pay... 
A Quarter Million Dollars 


quent; the Uzbek Society of Con- 
sumers Co-operatives ‘adopted’ 
ten children, the Institute of Rail- 
way Transport six, etc. These 
children live in internats or board- 
ing schools which give full time 
care, on funds contributed by such 
groups. They correspond with their 
‘collective parents’ and exchange 
visits. One Sunday of extra work 
(Voskresnik) in which 70,000 
people participated, netted them a 
pay envelope of some 500,000, 
(approximately $250,000). The 
workers decided to use this amount 
to set up a children’s home.” 


and Ivan Ivanovitch are brothers 





LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


Dear Children’s Aid: 


I wonder if you can fully realize the exquisite pleasure your wonderful 
“Christmas card” has given us today. It was the most lovely gift we could have 
received, one that will give us daily pleasure, and we thank you with all 


our hearts. 


The photographs of our dear little daughters are quite perfect. It was a 
delightful thought to have a serious as well as a gay pose, and I know you will 
understand how very touched we were at still another example of the never 
failing sympathy and understanding that we continually receive from the 


Children’s Aid Society. 


Nothing can make up for our lonely home but the fact that the children 
are so wonderfully cared for, coupled with the kindness and consideration we 
have always received from you, gives us tremendous comfort and strength. 


No words can express the depth of our appreciation for your kindest of 
thoughts, and for all that your magnificent society has done for our children. 
We have nothing in England at all comparable with such a wonderful 


organization. 


We think of you always as “a very present help in trouble”. 


—(Letter from a mother in Norwich, England). 
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Radios Role in Chest Publicity 


Rosert Roy 


Director Press and Radio Relations, Department of 
Public Information, Pittsburgh Community Fund 


N PLANNING a sound publicity 
I program for a Community 
Chest, either for year-round or 
campaign purposes, radio should 
be given a top position even at the 
expense of some of the older 
media. ; 

Radio is the airplane of the 
publicity program. It has speed, 
extreme mobility, and _ striking 
power. With it you can dive down 
close to your objectives. 

Radio started out as a crude, 
but fascinating means of communi- 
cation. Today, it is capable, at a 
moment’s notice, of connecting us 
with the capitals of the world. No 
other medium is capable of doing 
that. 

A Fortune survey points out 
that radio has now taken first 
place among leisure time activities 
of the American people. 

Every large Chest, or national 
social work agency, which has 
public relations vision has given 
radio a major role in its public 
relations program. 


The Chest may use radio in 
several ways to present itself and 
its program to the public. Drama- 
tizations of the work of its agen- 
cies, speeches, spot announce- 
ments, round-table discussions, 
welfare news broadcasts, participa- 
tions of sponsored broadcasts, and 
special events have been used 
effectively by many chests. I 
should like to comment briefly on 


each one of these methods of reach- 
ing the radio audience. 


This method is 
one of the most 
effective since it involves the 
listeners’ emotions. Here the case 
story takes on life and reality, 
stirring the emotions to a far 
greater degree than any mere nar- 
ration of the story. It assumes 
vitality and the listener lives with 
it. Many Chests today use this 
method throughout the year as 
well as at campaign time with 
telling results. Of course, it is 
necessary to secure expert as- 
sistance in writing the script, in 
producing it, and in acting it. That 
means professional script writers, 
directors, and radio talent. This 
is a must because you are in direct 
competition with dramatizations 
and other first rate material pro- 
duced by professional radio people 
and talent. Chests have long re- 
cognized that they should have 
persons with newspaper experience 
to write competent news releases 
and to handle press relations. 
With radio, it is even more neces- 
sary to have professional people 
plan, prepare, and execute your 
programs. A radio dramatization 
can be thirty minutes in length, 
but if it runs longer than 15 
minutes, it had better be good. 


Well-qualified speakers 
on the air are few and 
far between, and in formulating a 
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Chest radio program, one should 
be guided accordingly. It means 
that you will have very few radio 
speeches, unless your community 
abounds in Winston Churchills 
and Franklin Roosevelts. By all 
means keep the campaign chair- 
man from making more than one 
talk on the air unless he has a good 
radio voice and personality. It 
would be much better to put on 
some Joe Blow down in the cam- 
paign ranks provided he has a 
tongue that can take his audience 
with him. Speeches on the air 
should rarely be longer than five 
minutes, preferably three minutes. 


spor These are best 


ANNOUNCEMENTS Sed before and 
during the 


campaign. They should be drama- 
tized in most cases and transcribed 
to facilitate their use by the 
stations. A whole campaign series 
of transcribed spot announcements 
may be made in one evening with 
the help of a small dramatic cast, 
good sound effects, and competent 
direction. Prominent personages, 
such as government officials, radio 
commentators, community _ per- 
sonalities, who have a definite 
radio following may be pressed into 
service for straight spot talks on 
the chest’s behalf. These, too, 
should be transcribed. Length: 
should rarely exceed one minute. 
Everyone is fa- 
miliar with the 
popular round- 


ROUND-TABLE 
DISCUSSIONS 


table discussion programs used on 
several American networks. These 
programs usually concern national 
and world issues of a controversial 











or political nature and so gain con- 
siderable interest. But the round- 
table discussion may be profitably 
used by the Chest if the script or 
outline of the round-table is writ- 
ten and supervised by someone 
who understands the technique to 
be employed. The round-table dis- 
cussion can prove very valuable 
just prior to the opening of the 
Chest drive to educate the com- 
munity regarding the need for in- 
creased support at a time when 
taxes are at their highest levels 
due to the war. Two or three such 
discussions will do much toward 
informing the community of the 
need for increased support, and 
will do it interestingly providing 
the participants have been selected 
with care and the script drafted 
with competence. A round-table 
discussion should usually be about 
thirty minutes in length if there 
are more than three discussants of 
ability on the program. 


The Chest may 
take the lead in 
presenting news 
pertaining to both public and pri- 
vate welfare over the air. The 
technique here is that of the news 
commentator who reports current 
news and explains its meaning and 
possible effect. The welfare or 
community commentator can pre- 
sent current news on health, child 
care, family service, youth agen- 
cies, etc., with special emphasis on 
the part chest agencies are taking 
in the various fields. The work 
being done by the agencies to 
further the war effort is a good 
news peg at this time. There are 


WELFARE NEWS 
BROADCASTS 





any number of ways in which such 
a program can be given interest 
and can gain a large listening 
audience. The success of this type 
of program is, like all the others, 
dependent upon the skill with 
which it is prepared and executed. 
If possible, the commentator 
should be a professional who has a 
radio voice with personality. The 
news broadcast can be from five 
to fifteen minutes in length. 


Chests can effectively 
use material on es- 
tablished commer- 
cially-sponsored broadcasts. 
Several months before the cam- 
paign opens, radio stations should 
be approached through your radio 
committee and asked to provide 
lists of their commercial sponsors 
(Most radio committees usually 
have representatives of each sta- 
tion among their members). The 
radio committee should then write 
to these sponsors asking their co- 
operation in promoting the cam- 
paign by dedicating one of their 
programs to the Chest just before 
or during the campaign. Source 
material on the Chest and its ob- 
jectives is then sent to all the 
sponsors who offer their coopera- 
tion. Getting material on these 
sponsored. programs, which al- 


SPONSORED 
PROGRAMS 





PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


The Canadian Conference on Social Work would appreciate 
receiving extra copies of the 1928, 1930, 1932, and 1934 Proceed- 
ing of the Canadian Conference on Social Work. If anyone can 
spare these volumes, please mail them to the Conference on 
Social Work, 1421 Atwater Avenue, Montreal, P.Q. 


ready have a sizable audience, is 
of inestimable value. 


Special radio events in- 
clude all-station hook- 
ups, variety shows and 
music programs. 


SPECIAL 
EVENTS 


The all-station hook-up is de- 
signed to provide a feature open- 
ing event for the campaign which 
will corral the attention of the 
entire radio community. The all- 
station hook-up may be taken on 
by the radio stations as a joint 
project, each taking a part in pre- 
senting a radio feature to drama- 
tize the campaign. Short speeches 
of campaign leaders and prominent 
citizens may be used in between to 
present the campaign’s objectives. 


Variety entertainment shows, 
using radio and theatrical talent, 
offer a vehicle for announcements 
of campaign objectives. This type 
of show may be staged by a single 
station or by several, as a varia- 
tion of the all-station hook-up. 


Music programs using vocal 
talent, symphony orchestras, band 
concerts, etc., may offer another 
vehicle for the single or all-station 
hook-up to get over your an- 
nouncements and special talks in- 
augurating the opening of the 
campaign. 
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AN there be any such thing? 

Why should anything be 

attempted? What is the ad- 
vantage of looking beyond the 
local town hall? 

The National Interpretation 
program, which by vote of the 
Chests at their February meeting 
was this year planned and under- 
taken jointly by the Council’s 
Chest Division and the Publicity 
Committee of the Montreal Finan- 
cial Federation, involved these 
questions. To tell how some of the 
answers have been worked out is 
the purpose of this brief report. 

As financial support is the out- 
growth of understanding, as good 
works by the social agencies have 
to be pointed out to prospective 
contributors and talked about 
intelligently, national interpreta- 
tion, it was concluded, is possible, 
can be done and should be done. 
If social work is to hold its ground 
and interpret the need of the 
Common Man for better housing, 
better health services and better 
everything, the media of interpre- 
tation—the spoken word, the writ- 
ten word and pictures—should be 
used increasingly. 

The plans of the National Inter- 
pretation Committee were pre- 
sented to those present at the 
May 4th meeting in Montreal. 
What has been done includes ob- 
taining the poster design from the 
outstanding Canadian artist, A. 
Sherriff Scott, A.R.C.A., repro- 
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duced on the cover of this issue of 
WELFARE. Both poster design 
and slogan “Preserve the Homes 
They Fight For” are the products 
of the hard work of Montreal’s 
Publicity Committee. The design 
will appear on 214 _ billboard 
posters in Edmonton, Hamilton, 
Halifax, London, Montreal, Ot- 
tawa, Saskatoon, Winnipeg, and 
Dayton, Ohio. For the first time, 
an American Community Chest 
has bought Canadian publicity and 
in quantities worth talking about! 

This design was adapted to 
window cards, paper posters for 
factory and office display, to street 
car cards, both for the inside and 
the outside of cars. 11,000 copies 
of these items were sold, which is 
a big increase over last year. 

As a major contribution to the 
success of the Chest campaign 
publicity, the National Film Board 
made eighty copies of a _ two 
minute motion picture trailer. 
A Soldier Speaks His Piece. This 
film will be shown in scores of 
theatres in twelve cities during 
September. 

Radio as one of the best means 
of interpretation will be utilized 
also. The Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation will again this year 
present from its Toronto studios 
over a_ coast-to-coast network 
three half-hour programs entitled 
Captains Anonymous, from 8.05 to 
8.30 on Wednesday evenings, Sep- 
tember 16th, 23rd and 30th. While 








the scripts for these programs have 
been prepared for radio by the 
CBC’s professional writers, the 
material for dramatization was 
gathered by the Montreal Commit- 
tee, edited and supplied to the 
CBC. 


Through All-Canada Radio 
Facilities, the cooperation of the 
Managers of radio stations in the 
Chest cities was asked in connec- 
tion with spot and flash announce- 
ments. 


The uncertainty of contracts 
and other difficulties prevented a 
more successful piece of work in 
connection with announcements in 
the programs of the big national 
advertisers. This also was true 
with regard to national advertisers 
in magazines. Too, there was not 
sufficient uniformity of campaign 
dates to make possible the de- 
velopment of a national observance 
of “Welfare Sunday” but this may 
be possible another year. Indica- 
tions are that advertising inside 
street cars can be developed next 
year. One of the real advances on 
the publicity front made this year 
through the influence of the Mon- 
treal Committee has been in 
having articles (illustrated in some 
cases) accepted by leading maga- 
zines. Chatelaine, Canadian Busi- 
ness, Financial Post, Canadian 
Forum, Toronto Saturday Night, 
Liberty—Canadian edition, New 
World, Canadian Home Journal, 
Financial Times, and a number of 
other Church and trade journals 
will carry splendid interpretations 
of social work in their September 
issues. 


Memoranda on taxes—personal, 
corporation and excess profits— 
were prepared and supplied to all 
Chests. 

Twelve official Endorsements of 
the Chest campaigns have been 
obtained from the Governor 
General, the Prime Minister, and 
ten other leading Canadians, and 
have been transmitted to the cam- 
paigns for release in local news- 
papers and use in whatever other 
form best suits the individual city. 

The right of the home front 
agencies to an uninterrupted and 
favourable period in which to ask 
for their money is now well under- 
stood and conceded by Govern- 
ment officials. A generous attitude 
of helpfulness and co-operation, 
within the pressure of urgent war 
needs, has been experienced by the 
National Interpretation Commit- 
tee. In turn, the Chests have co- 
operated—some at _ considerable 
inconvenience—in order to clear 
off all appeals by October 3rd. 


Not everything attempted by 
the National Interpretation Com- 
mittee was carried out. Some ad- 
vance over previous years was 
made, and the foundation laid for 
an extension in the future. To the 
Publicity Committee of the Mon- 
treal Financial Federation, which 
divided the work with the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council, should go 
more than usual credit and the 
appreciation of Canadian Chests 
for the enthusiasm, creative ap- 
proach and down-right hard work 
which they have put into this 
year’s National Interpretation Pro- 
gram. 
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